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(to change the figure) change takes place in both directions : hence, as 
death follows life, so life must follow death ; (2) from the a priori knowl- 
edge of the Ideas, which can be interpreted only as recollection {avafivtiaiQ) • 
(3) from the 'simple,' elementary character of the soul, which, as uncom- 
pounded, defies dissolution ; (4) from the fact that ' soul ' implies ' life ' as 
its essential character, wherefore it cannot participate in the idea of ' death, ' 
its contrary. Here M. Rodier takes the first two arguments as mutually 
complementary and as forming a larger unity, but depending for their 
validity upon the third, which stands or falls with the theory of Ideas ; the 
fourth is in reality a corollary to the third, a sort of ontological proof find- 
ing its warrant only in it. 

With this portion of M. Rodier' s exposition it is difficult to disagree. 
But when he proceeds to argue that Plato definitely and consciously 
equated Idea with Soul and Soul with Idea, it is just as difficult to agree 
with him. It would be just as true, and more significant, to say that Plato 
regarded the Soul as an ' element ' and that his proofs rest one and all on 
the conception of the soul as such an elemental ' monad. ' It does not 
seem to have occurred to students of Greek philosophy that Plato's con- 
ception and proofs of immortality alike rest upon the Orphic doctrine, which 
makes of the soul a living atom or monad, and that this holds as much of 
the first argument or proof as of the rest. The special form assumed by 
the first proof is probably due to Empedocles rather than to Heraclitus ; 
for in Empedocles, rather than in Heraclitus, is found the indispensable 
conception of the ' element ' as the analogue of the permanent soul, and 
in him also there is a consciously drawn parallel between the ' cycle of 
births ' traversed by the elements and the soul. Empedocles doubtless 
derived this suggestion from the Orphics and Pythagoreans who flourished 
in Sicily and Magna Grsecia in his day and with whom we know he was 

intimately associated. 

W. A. Heidel. 
Wesleyan University. 

Die philosophische Lehren in Leibnizens Theodicee. Von A. Thones. 
Abhandlungen zur Philosophic und ihrer Geschichte, herausgegeben von 
Benno Erdmann. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1908. — pp. 79. 

The purpose of this monograph is to combat the interpretation of the 
Theodicee which Stein and other historians of philosophy have advanced. 
They hold that the Theodicee is neither self-consistent in its parts, nor is it 
consistent with the more developed form of the system as it is found in the 
Monadology. The explanation which they offer for this is that the separate 
parts were written at different times, and so represent different periods in the 
development of Leibniz's thought. 

The author, in answer to their position, contends that the aim of Leibniz 
in writing the Theodicee was to counteract the influence which the criticism 
of Pierre Bayle exerted upon current orthodox religious notions. But as 
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the criticism was not confined to Bayle, so the polemical part of the Theo- 
dicee is directed at many others as well ; and this is given as the reason for 
the lack of unity in the work. The question of its consistency with the rest 
of Leibniz' s system is considered in a lengthy examination of the subject- 
matter of the essay, and the conclusion reached is, that the chief principles 
of the Leibnizian philosophy are all contained in, or are at the basis of, the 
doctrines of the Theodicee, 

Philip H. Fogel. 
Princeton University. 

Materie und Organismus bet Leibniz. Von H. L. Koch. Abhandlungen 
zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte, herausgegeben von Benno Erd- 
mann. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1908. — pp. 59. 

Herr Koch believes that the connection between the philosophical and 
scientific thought of Leibniz has not been sufficiently emphasized, and takes 
the position that the philosophical principles of Leibniz are the direct and 
consistent outcome of his scientific thought. This notion has been brought 
out byCassirer in his book: Leibniz' System in seinen wissenschaftlichen 
Grundlagen. But the criticism has been made that there is too much of 
Kant in Cassirer' s interpretation of Leibniz ; and the present essay aims to 
avoid that pitfall. 

In the first part of the essay an examination of the earlier works such as 
the De Arte Combinatoria (1666), the Confessio Natures (1668), and the 
Hypothesis Physica Nova (1671), leads to the belief that the development 
in the thought of Leibniz on the problems of atoms, matter, cohesion, and 
motion, goes hand in hand with the growth of his scientific knowledge. 
The second and concluding part of the monograph seeks to show that his 
later doctrines of the nature of substance, form, organisms, etc., are organ- 
ically related to the scientific ideas emphasized in the first part. 

Philip H, Fogel. 
Princeton University. 
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